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Tue grand Mausoleum, known by 
the name of T4j Mahal, stands on the 
southern bank of the river Jumna. It 
was erected by the Emperor Shah 
Jehan, in memory, and at the earnest 
request of his favourite wife, entitled 
Moomtaz i Zamanée, the “ Pre-emi- 
nent in the Seraglio, or Paragon of the 
Age.’? The T4&j Mahal was seventeen 
years in building ; it was commenced 
in 1638, and completed in or about the 
year 1655 ; 20,000 men were constantly 
employed onit. The terrace on which the 
Mausoleum stands, is elevated consider- 
or above the level of the garden that 
leads to it; two covered flights of steps 
projecting laterally from an advanced 
part of the terrace lead to the top: 
upon reaching the terrace, the attention 
is distracted by the various beauties of 
the edifice. Its elevation occupies a 
space of 300 feet square, paved with 

jack and white marble: the mioarets 
are a hundred and five feet from the 
terrace, and the e considerably 
higher, and its Weig™ is two bundred 
and fifty feet. The ‘angles of the ter- 


face are octagonal, from which marble 
Vou. Li. 


Mausoleum at Agra. 





minarets of most exquisite beauty and 
proportion arise. Each of these mina- 
rets contain an interior stair-case which 
leads to the top, and has three galleries 
ruoning round it; on the top of each 
is an open pavilion, crowned with a 
dome. The four principal sides of the 
central building, which is of an octago- 
nal figure, are opposed to the cardinal 
points of the compass, and are perfectly 
uniform. In be payee of each ae x 
lofty pointed arch, of a shape peculiarly 
becutifal, and sculptured in the inside 
in a manner resembling that of the 
Gothic arches in many of the old Cathe- 
drals in England. The top above this 
arch runs considerably higher than the 
other parts of the building. Texts of 
the Koran, in Arabic characters, form- 
ed of black marble, are inlaid both 
above and round the sides of the prin- 
cipal arches. The beauty of the cha- 
racter, and the contrast of the white 
marble in which they are skilfally 
sculptured, unite to attract the attention 
of the observer. On each side of the 
principal arch above described, as well 
as the smaller Be of the building 
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which form the octagon, @r@ twostories. gree of taste proportionable to that 
of pointed arches with recesses, and a manifested in the other parts of the 
long balustrade in front. The spindles edifice. 
above the. arches are enriched with A double gallery, connecting several 
flowers of various coloured stones, roonis of smialfer-dimensions, placed at 
inlaid; the heads of the arches, within equat diitances between the outer walt 
the recesses, are ornamented inthesame of the edifice and that of the central 
manner as those within the several hall,,occupies the remaining space in 
arches running round. The edifice has the interfer of the building. 
windows formed of 0 fretwork in Below the central room is,a vault, 
slabs of marble, which serve to give receiving no other li ; which 
light to the»dnterior of the building. is conveyed by the a 
From the centre springs the greatdome, flight of marble staigg, i 
swelling outward from its cone, and are two tombs correspond 
with a beautiful curve tapering fo1@ tion and beauty { 
point, crowned with gilt ornaments,-<=...though their ornaments 
The shape of the dome is considered by ,¢imilar. In the coma 
artists to be of peculiar beagty and.elee tombs, are deposited the bodies of 
gant proportion. In each @f the four Moomtazi Zamanée and Shah Jehan. 
sides of the large dome, riseg.an o¢tan- Arabic inscriptions, the characters of 
gular pavilion, crowned witha. which are beautifully inlaid..in black 
dome, which, together with the’ t marble on both tombs, declare the age 
of the centre parts of each face of the and title of the deceased. 
building, conceal the niche or cone of This supers Mausoleum is said to 
: have cost from sixty to sixty-five lacs 
The centre hall contains the tombs of rupses, or from seven to eight hun- 










of Moomtaz i Zassanée pt Be Se dred thousand pounds, not including” 


Lara tee saa aiaae Wis, aes tients wana seth taee 
former, for. ' © Avery beauti of 
was originally intended, being buried soletim, in. ivory, is at this time exhi- 
exactly in the centre; the Emperor on biting in London, which conveys an 
the left. * ble idea of one of the most splen- 
The tombs are enclosed by, @ screen works of art the world has pro- 
or railing of white marble, ¢ ; 
sculptured and inlaid with ga 
flowers. of coloured stones 3 these: ARCHITECTURE AND ENGLISH 
have been inserted with such skill, that ARCHITECTS. 
not the smallest inequality of surface is (For the Mirror.) 
at this day perceptible to the eye, and = Architecture is ane of those fine arts, 
in very few instances only to the tlie study of which has, in every en- 
touch: the flowers are varied, and dis- lightened age, and by every civilized 
posed with ugcommontaste,and the nation, been held in very honourable 
colours remain remarkably vivid: the esteem’; and persons of the most ex- 
decoration of the two tombs, composed alted rank have honoured it as students, 
of marble and inlaid in the same man- and thought it rot beneath them to at- 
ner as the screen, but with still greater tend to its rules. 
care and elegance, contains some pre- |§ When we consider how conspicuously 
cious stones, and would astonish even this science exhibits the liberality, splen- 
in painting, by their taste and beauty, dour, and magnificence of a nation, its 
and laboured workmanship. great importance, the elegant accom- 
The hall itselfis of large dimensions, plishments connected with its study, 
of an octagonal shape, and the interior how much itis to be regretted, there is 
dome rises to a considerable height.— no society in England where architec- 
The open fretwork of the marble slabs ture is regularly taught our nobility 
in the arches, admits a sombre light, anid’ gentry, to enable them to obtain 
which, with the solemn echo from the the requisite knowledge for the forma- 
dome,/impresses a religions awe upon tion of a man of taste and refine- 
the mind, peeuliarly suited to the ae ment; for from them and the weal- 
of the ed*fice. The lower part of ‘, thier part of the community can archi- 
wall, round the central hall, is richly’ tectare receive its proper encourage- 
ornamented with flowers, sculptured in’ ment, either’ for elegance or extent. 
alto relievo, on the marble, and the The Dilitante é ty, offer some 





terrace is composed of slabs of black pretensions to ggitronize the pro- 
and white marble, arranged with a de- fession, but they ouly be considered 
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as.impotters of architectural knewledge, honour to genius of their native soil 
rather than cultivators of originality,at have raised their structures upon plans 
home. In our Royal Academy, a.mason and elevations which.partly bear.a na- 
or plasterer stands as good a, eeas tional character, .and.by these means 
the architectural student, forthepaltry the orders of antiquity have been jam- 
instreetion they offer, or the bled. with their own uncouth modes; 
they bestow ;<und, indeed, the artist.is yet:it must.be pleaded that the accidents 
indebted for his education to his private of the climate might at first render .it 
stadies. © eRe somewhat difficult to reconcile the.ele- 
Eimes; the architect,. se gancies of architecture with the methods 
ing the dignity of the they -had adopted in their barbarous 
ie ghest praise, has fabrics. .At the p itis only 
nae the state of archi- in the principal cities-in that 
ed, and the pro- someattempts have been made in-their 
fat species ofemula- edificesywhich may tend. to establish 
{ which, maly render them emi- -such.systems.as are founded on the rules 
neal ateong id marked distinctions ‘ of the best Italien schools, which rules 
must take place; those who have pa- may'‘uudeubtedly be applied to the 
aya went “ wmpecuet itas : aprer es pe at stractur no oe -addi- 
and depesit, the meed only of seience expense, or the least ment 
and genius, The claims of the un- to their uses. 9 
taught, ignorant, and presumptuous, But who will:deny that, even in Italy, 
raust not only be disallowed, but re- we cannot observea total negligence of 
pelled with indignation and contempt, the lesser and’vseful divisions of a plan 
till at length they are consigned to that for indispensable convenience? es dis- 
obscurity whence, they never ought to ‘tress. wa® the parent of it; so .conve- 
have been suffered to. emerge.”’* nience was the first object it regarded = 
The frequent tours to Greece and magnificesce and decoration, were the 
other parts celebrated for elegant: edi- result of some long refinement, and de- 
fices, though now in ruims, have. with signed to flatter the-ostentation of the 
the love.of the arts spreadia vastknow- Owners: "tis easy’ to conclude from 
ledge and justness of taste among those hence, that convenience should:still be 
of our nobility and gentry, whose lei- the architect’s firstconsideration : every 
sure has afforded; opportunity of ex- structure is raised to answer some pare 
ploting those remains of ancijent.gran- ticuldrend ; and the most obvious and 
denr ; add to this, the determination of simple mearfs are always the best to ob- 
our present most gracious Sovereign to tain it. When such a plan as this is 
patronize andiadvance the arts, wade uniformly and ¢onsistently laid; when 
known by a late ostensible minister in all its uses. may be comprehended ina 
the House of Commons, we. still: hope single glance, and all appear undeni- 
thet architecture and its professors will ably reasonable and perfect,:then the 
receive that encouragement from men artist is at liberty to add grandeur and 
of taste they so pre-eminently deserve, elegance to strength and propriety, and 
Theschools of Italy, wherein the study finish the whole with the full splendour 
of architecture has been constantly en- of beauty and grace: the principal in« 
eouragedand cultivated eversinceit was tention of the Italian masters appears 
rescued from the vestiges -of-antiquity, to have been to strike out greatness in 
have propegated throughout the most their designs, but this was no ways 
civilized parts of Europe, the methods blameable in them, being consistent 
of adapting the orders to the designs of with the former reserved and pompous 
public.and private edifices; however, as customs of the inhabitants, who ‘are 
the great and essential beauties in this much more addicted to parade than hos- 
art do not result frem the parts of a pitality. The French, on the contrary; 
design taken separately, but from the studious of whatever contributes to 
effect and concurrence of them all, itis luxurious ease and gaudy appearances, 
not surprising that there ‘are so few ex- have contrived to mangle the most sim- 
amples of handsome buildings. In most pte plans and-elevations to comply with 
countries the artists aud their employers the varieties of a caprigious® taste, 
seem to have been ignorant of the though itis very practicableto unite all 
néral distribution, or, perhaps, ‘aoe the conveniences with the chastest man- 
taining a fond partiality for their own wer of building. . England, at different 
fanciful ornaments d sciences, to do periods, has adopted the improprieties 
2 i - of both of these nations, which are 
* Elmes’s Let Architecture. easily distinguished at 7a sight, .. la 
D 
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‘mense porticos, like those of temples, 
‘with one ‘order of columns, cupo- 


‘dwelling, a scarcity of windows in the 
“same vem) me Herm ys common great 
TOomS, w’ ve no ingress or egress 
but through one another, are designs 
from the other side of the Alps; the 
other ons are’ as easily pointed 
‘oat, by long ill-proportioned windows, 
‘narvow interfernetration, high pitched 


roofs, yequal to the heights of the 
walls sapport'them, loaded still 
‘more ‘mishapen turrets, monstrous 


‘pediments for projecting windows in the 


roof; staircases, which, for the sake of : 


ostentation, occupy too great a: space, 
‘and encroach upon the plans in the most 
essential parts; these, and such like 
French imitations, carry us back to the 
reign of Charles II. for their introduction 
into this island, and that soon after 
England had to boast of her Inigo, 
with‘as much reason as Italy could of 
= 4 tae es of 
t is not to our purpose tos o 
the: Gothic architecture, which was in 
the state of its perfection in the reigns 
of Henry the Sixth and the’ Seventh, 
but declined afterwards in the days of 
Henry the Eighth, when Holbein and 
John Padua aimed at reformation: in 
the stiles of building; yet neither then 
for in the reign of Bliza- 
beth, did architectare make any consi- 
derable progress, although thenames of 
the architects of those times, Lawrence 
Bradshaw, Sir Richard Lee, John 
Shute, and Robert Adams, are upon re- 
cord as men deservedly employed on 
account of their abilities ; and we must 
pass on to other persons, of whom a 
more particular account may “be ex- 
pected, as their talents were employed 
“with better success. R. U. H. 
(To be continued.) 


ANSTINCT OF ANIMALS. 
To the Editor of the Mirror. 
Bristol, Oct. 1, 18238. 

a» S1a—Under the conviction that few 
“subjects are better calculated to arrest 
the attention and awaken the refiec- 
tion of juvenile readers, than the in- 
stincts, habits, and biographical inci- 
dents gf the lower orders‘of the ani- 





mal egpation, I transmit you three or 
prety acre bm point; which, how- 
ever marvellous some of them'may ap- - 
pear, [have the most saticfactory rea- 
sons for believing are strictly true. 
Having long had a wish that they should 
be preserved and made public through 
the medium of the press, I should-be 
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-obliged by your giving them a lacatin 
Jour iterehng ee Saleceltny, 


Jas, and such like misapplied parts toa ‘ 


e 
, and at some future of 
leisure,’ I will endeavour « to’ 
you ba others of a similar ; 
tion. *T ‘am, Sir, your obedient: 






cee Oxen.; 
On the borders of, 
cholme, in the count 


sively bad, that, in order to avoid the 
worst part of it, carriages are obliged 
to ‘ery through a large enclosure, for 
which indulgence the owner of the ve- 
hicle pays a trifling consideration to 
the proprietor of the :Jand. Several 
years ago, a vicious bull occupied this 
field: a waggon laden with coal, and 
drawn by a horse and two oxen, pass- 
ing through at the time, the latter were 
furiously: attacked, and dreadfully 
gored, by the bull. The poor oxen, 
being confined by the. harness, could 
make but — wena : the ever 
attempted, vain, to separate the 
combatants, but was ultimately com- 
pelled to seek refuge .on the’ top of 
the waggon, until the ball: had fally 
satiated his fury on his defenceless 
opponents, and walked off. The ‘fol- 
lowing morning the oxen were missing 
from the farm-yard. Persons’ were 
sent in different directions in search of 
them: .one of these decided on retrac- 
ing the rout of the preceding day ; and 
on his arrival at the field: of battle, 
which was no less than five miles dis- 
tant from the farm-house, he found 
the two oxen quietly reposing, and the 
bull lying dead between them. A fu- 
rious combat, it appears, had taken 
place in the night, when the oxen re- 
paid.with interest the unprovoked ag- 
gression of their ferocious adversary. 
This interesting story was communi- 
cated, many years ago, to the-writer, 
by a gentleman, who had it from the 
mouth of the farmer who owned the 
oxen. 
» Migration of the Swallow. 

It has often been asserted, by the 

naturalists_of former ages,} that. the 


we 

* Singular as the anecdotes-béte re- 

lated are, we are assured that they 

are true by Zoophilos, who has favour- 

ed as with his name, and fs a gentleman 
of-the highest .—Eb. 
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swallow takes up its winter ebode in 
the bosom of the mighty waters; but 
modern hy treats this notion 


and and-Baltic trades, being obliged 
on lion te wv Memel, 
‘was--an- ‘ following 


eircumatance :—His ship being 


feozen up in the: , and ‘having but 
little ede, tor hi bles he met with 
@ party of | who, in 


pu 

their avooations made an opening in the 
ice, and ‘let’ down their nets, on with- 
drawing of which they brought up @ 
considerable number of torpid swal- 
lows, linked together (the head of. one 
being placed between the legs of the 
other), so as‘to form a chain; this they 
informed him was not an unfrequent 
occurrence, and that they always re- 
placed them in the water, from a no- 
tion, that if this was neglected some 
ill-luck- would be the consequence. 
After. much opposition on the part of 
the fishermen, the Captain, however, 
catried off one of the apparently life- 
less birds, When he got on board his 
ship, be it before the cabin fire ; 
the bird revived, fluttered, sprang to a 
considerable height, and dropped down 
dead at his. feet—precisely the ‘result 
which might be expected from the sud- 
denapplication of a strong heat to a 
torpid animal body, ata low tempera- 
ture. This story the writer had from 
Captain Milner himself, who, although 


not a philosopher, ‘was a sensible, up- 


right man, and was closely questioned 
as to-every circumstance of his state- 


ment. 
The Wild Cat. 

The following story, related by the 
late Rev. William: Bingley, in his 
« Animal Biography,” the writer has 
known, 88,a popular tradition, for near- 
ly half.a century. Near High Melton, 
a village about six miles west of Don- 
caster, in the county of York, is a wood 
of some extent, and which, from time 
immemorial, has-been afavourite haunt 
of the badger and wild-cat. A man, 
in passing through this wood, was at- 


ove of the latter -animals, 

contest ensued, which 

until the parties. reach- 

ed h, @ village a mile dis- 


y 
“ rrogpene: rirme Pond the 
hitied the man.’ A rude painting in 
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the church, to this day, records the 


the’ writer, when a young 

considerable risk of being involved in 
a similarly sanguinary affray.. In pass- 
he disco- 


he purloined the 
sisted of three kittens... H@.had not 
proceeded on his way home more than 
a mile, when, on turning ‘round, he be- 
held the mother of the brood mounted 
on‘'the top ‘of a stile, which he had 
quitted but a moment before. Her fe- 
rocious aspect: and appalling cries in- 
duced him to drop one of the kittens, 
which was instantly seized and con- 
veyed out of sight, and he marched off 
in quick time. In a very little while, 
however, .mamma was in ‘at his 
heels ; and he was obliged. for peace- 
sake, to drop another of her bantlings, 
which was disposed of in like manger 
with the former. With the third he 
got clear off. 





cs wien of wean 
rave Prince of Ukrai high 
of the ranks, Bias aad 
That rein their wild steeds on Borys- 
> thenes’*banks ; 
Like a shaft from the bow, over moun- 
tain and plain, 
Thou art off for thie desert, brave Prince 
of Ukraine. 


If ‘thou com’st back in safety, small 
thanks to the count ; 
Who saved thee, Mazeppa, the. trouble 
to. mount, 
No fear of thy fall, tho’ thy forces .de- 
cay, 
Thou art strapped te the saddle, bold 
Hetman, away.. 
No gallant but thou. may that course 
Oe Nestside, : : . 
Noleg,. save thine own, be passed apa 
his side, , 
He hag gained the dark forest, he 
Oh! tak et ow /Aboaiomg bu 
no in 
the bough. 7 = 
He faints not, ‘he stays, nde we 
career, tapi 
Tho’ the frontier is close and the.rives 


is near ; 
{Twas the wild note of freedom that 
thrilled in his neigh, : 


Ashe swooped in the torrent, beld 
Hetman, away. i 
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His brain is on fire, as he stenins. up the hendnomens ond best. mannered, gentle- 


i witd around ; ‘ 
"Fie the home of’ his sites, and he rests 
: >from his-pain, : 
Where bridie‘ne’ér rung in the depths 
os of Ukraine: : 


Hio! rouse.thee, Mazeppa, ‘thy. epeds 
.. are undone, oe oe 
"Tis tereibla.gida, but a Kigdom ts 
L won.. * - y “ 
Te maid of thé desert thy limbs shall 
For love and for vengeance, bold. Het- 

man, away. ee oe 


* 





THE ‘ORIGINAL STORY OF 
ROMEO AND JUCIET. 

Ion a former Number we. gave. a de- 
scription ef. the, Tomb of Romeo and 
_ Juliet at Verona; and. stated. that 
Sha! re took the hint for his tragedy 
from the, work of Girolamo.delta Corte; 
a Veronese 
a history of his native city, A.D. 150%. 
He says, in the Storia. di Verona, lib. 
10, p. 589 :—* In the year 1803, Signor 
Bartolomeo was mayor. of: the city, 
under whom occurred in Verona. .the 
eatastrephie of two unfortunate lovers, 
which had its’ origin in the long and 
bloody éenmities that subsisted between 
two opulent and. noble’ families, the 
Montecchi ‘and’ Capelletti, many of 
whom were slain on both sides; 
notwithstanding that Signor. Alberto 


had given himself much trouble to bring and 


about..e reconciliation;. he never: cottld 
ct it, so inveterate was thetr mutual 
F osity: Signor Bartolomeo: never- 
less had so far quelledit,as to put 
en end to. the:duels: and quarrels’ w 
took place inthe: streets‘; the youn 
men, gate wdy; and suluted the old 
either party, whom they might’ chance 
to meet, who also. returned, the, saluta+ 
oa eo being ord ny and the 
and masquerades. having, hegun; 
M.* Antonio Capelletto, being; atthe 
head of his faction, gave a splendid, 
iment, at which, were. prese 
many ledies and gentlemen; among 
them was one Romeo.Montecchio, the 


between 


cacite 


Bf 
D 


tt 


entleman, who published whieh 


you 
She, smiling, answered, ‘ wonder: not, 
gentleman, that I bless: your arrival, 
fer. T have. been almost. en by M: 
Marcurio, and you are come to warm 
mmo: with your courteous manners.’ (The 
youth, whom. she had been dauciog 
with, ;was so called, and muclr beloved 
byall; but he had hands almdst as cold 
as‘ice). Romeo replied, ‘ such.'as I 


an, lady, 5am devoted to you ;’ 
and ‘these words the daneé ended. 


Juliescould only: to him in:retarn, 
ily; ¢ en ee Wetter: half !” 
Romee, ashe left the assembty, found 
from one of tiis friends, that this young 
lady: was' the daughter of M. Antonio 
Capelietto ; while she discovered from 


bh her nasse,.that-he: was Romes Mon- 


tecchiie; whieh; when slic! heard; she 
‘ te win hit, 


as eee 522-343. ean. 


* Aleune giravolte : quere, waltzed? 
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she recognized. him by 9 sneeze 
ome other signal-which he made, and 
‘maoonlig abe was as easi> 


ather Lenardc 
ing to the order of t 
Francis, who, it w 
advise Romeo the 
This friar was a master’ in Th 


should 
match. . 
eology, « 


a. great Philosopher, Chemist, and . 


Astrologer. He was confessor of Ju- 
liet, as well as of her mother, and often 
on that account visited their house; he 
also was confessor to the. Montecchi, 
and to many, of the inhabitants of Ve- 
rope. Remeo having arranged the 
‘whole business. with the father, the 
latter agreed :to consummate the mar- 
. -Fiage; for be thought that by this 
means, a reconciliation might be ef- 
fected between the two families; and 
that perhaps he should thereby ingra- 
tiate himself with Signor Bartolomeo, 
and al] Verona. Lent, and the time of 
confession, having arrived, Juliet went 
with her mother, to the Church of St. 
Francesco in Cittadella, and seating 
herself in the confessional chair before 
her mother, aud having replied to the 
usual questions, was. married to Romeo 
through the grating, who, with. the 
father, stood onthe other side. A few 
days afterwards, by means of an old 
woman of the house of Juliet, they con- 
summated. their marriage in a garden 
by night, belonging to Juliet, support- 
ing themselves with 
Lonardo would be able to persuade 
their respective families to be s ied 
with the match. Easter being. % 
while they were hoping that the feth 
would fulfil his. promise, it ha ; 
that a party of the Capellet A 
furious encounter with some of” 
Montecchi, near the gate of Bensari, 
towards Castel Vecchio. Among the 
Capelletti, was one. Tebaldo, a first 
cousin of Juliét’s, a gallant yung man, 
who, while he was encouraging ‘his 
party, behind Romeo (who, for the sake 


of Juliet, did all he could to put an end le 
to the contést), made a blow at his” 


head, which was parried by, Romeo, 
Ww \bbed his adversary in the 
awe id°'kitled him on the spot. 
; i this fled into banishment, 
‘ahd "Wewho ‘kiows what disappointed 
‘love ts;"may judge how bitter must have 
been this “i ent.. He retired to 
antia é-sake of beliig as pear 


\) : 
‘as posefble #6 Nis Juliet, Of whom He 


the, hope,. that . 


‘tions: ; Juliet agreed 
for the sake of ‘her 

runa far greater risk Raving swal- 
lowed..the potion at prescribed 
hour,. lost gradually, her senses, and - 
finally all motion; so that, imagined 
dead by all, she was removed for burial 
to the cemetery of her family.in the 
family in the ehureh of St.. Francis. 
Inthe mean time, Lonardo.sent an ac- 
count of all that had been done to 
Romeo; but he haying been previously 
informed bysome one else of the deat 

of his Juliet, eame unexpectedly with 
one attendant to Verona, end having 
reached the gates of the city on the 
very evening of the interment of Juliet, 


_did: not, receive the message: seat him 


by the father. The unhappy lover 
having reached Verona, and Bi hav- 
ing set in, without setting his foot in 
sn sity he went straight to the church 
of St. Francis, where he knew that his 


, beloved Juliet. was interred, and having 
_gpened, the tomb, which was without 


church, and, got within it, began to 
shed an poms and bitter flood of 
tears. Having wept for some time 
over his beloved, he determined to die, 
and swallowed:poison, which for this 
purpose he carried with him; laying 


to remove Juliet from the tomb. 
ing the servant stretched on the ground, 
and Romeo dead: in. the tomb, thotion- 
ess and horror-struck, he stood won- 
dering how the event had occurred, 
when Juliet, whose soporific powder 
had, exhausted its efficacy, came to hér- 
self, and seeing Romeo dead by her 
side, and Lonardo, and the servant 
hanging, over him, she was all aghast 
the spectacle. She ‘presently dis- 
vered from the father and the servant 
how. the catastrophe bad happened ; 
was seized immediately with the 


himself by her side, he died, just at th 
_moment that Lonardo reached the 8 
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strongest grief, and feeling her spirits 
extinguished withia: her, without utter- 
ing a word, fell dead in the lap of her 
Romeo, The next morning the cala- 
mity was speedily propagated through 


the city, and Signor Bartolomeo, with : J¢ 
the intent of discovering all the circum= © 


stances which led to the unfortunate 
event;‘accompanied. by many gentlemen, 
went: to the ‘church of St. Francis, 
where a great crowd was collected, at- 
tracted by tiie novelty of the occurrence. 
Here he xd circumstantially, both 
from Lonardo ‘asd ‘Romeo's. servant, 
into the details of the case, and after- 
wards gave orders that the bodies of 
these unfortunate lovers should he ho- 
nourably buried, which was willingly 
agreed to both’ by the Montecchi and 
Capelletti. aera obsequies' took 
place; and the consent’ of both 
parties, the bodies were replaced in the 
same monument, which was of hewn 
stone, a little above: groénd;? which I 
have often seen close to the well of the 
poor disciplesof St. Francis, while the 
building was raising to their order. I 
have conversed Ga 2this subject with 
Signor Boldiero, je, by whom I 
was shewn the f thiseatastrophe ; 

~ he shewed me, ‘besides the above men- 
tioned tomb, a hole in the wall towards 
the mon of the Capuchins, where, 
as he saiil, had heard that many 
years since, this tomb was placed, and 
that in it were found some ashes and 
bones.” 

Such is the relation of Girolamo délla 
Corte. Those who may take the trou- 
ble to compare it with the trag of 
Shakspeare, will no doubt remark hoy 
little the poet has deviated from’ what 
we have reason to believe are thé cir- 
cumstances of the true story. His Es- 
calus, Prince of Verona, ig evidently 
Signor Bartolomeo Scali the mayor ; 
Marcario, whom Juliet first danced 
with, the poet giving him father 
warmer hands than the historiat, is 
his Paris. The name of Marcurio pro- 
bably suggested, with a slight altera- 
tion of letters, the Mercutio of the 
poet, who acts however a very different 
part from Marcurio in the history. It 
is worthy of remark that in Act III. Sc. 
1. Mercutio, who, with Shakspeare, is 
the friend of Romeo, uses the words 
* Ala scottata,”’ the identical words 
which Della Corte used in his descrip- 
tion of Romeo’s encounter with Tybalt : 
a sufficient proof to my that 
Shakspeare got hold of the original 
work of Corte; if we had not 


i 


other evidences to make us think so. has 


Montagve,in the Italian, is Moutecchfo : 
Capulet, 0: Frate Lonardo is 


sons, Lady Montagde ts "Me oa 

not alluded to in the history. 

Tt THE ARCTIC 
REGIONS. " 





Some of our readers have expressed 
surprise that Captain’ Parry and ° his’ 
in iho Mirror, which, they kindly say, 
in rror, ‘ 
has hitherto feflected every outfect ot 


interest on the tapis. Out Supple- 
ay, 


‘mentary Number, published this 


will, however, convince them that we 
have not been idle; and that if we have 
delayed noticing the subject, ithas only 
been in order to do it more ample 
justice. 

Our readers are aware, that the ob- 
ject of the late expeditions have been 
to advance towards the Pole, and to 
explore a North-West passage to China ; 
and, as a prelude'to our account of the 
Successive attempts made to obtain 
these objects in our Supplement, we 
deem it advisable to give a ‘description 
of the Arctic Regions, and the difficulties 
to be encountered in such an enterprise. 
Nothing in fact can be more gloomy 
than these regions of perpetual ice and 
snow ; for although the continued action 
of the sun melts a great body of ice, 
yet the interval of warmth‘is short and 
dubious, and frost soon assumes his 
tremendous sway. 

&t begins to snow as early as August, 
and the whole ground is covered to the 
‘depth of two or three feet before the 
month of October. Along the shores 
and the bays, the fresh water, poured 
from rivulets, or drained from the 
thawing of former collections of snow, 
hecomes ly converted into solid 
ice. As the cold augments, the air 
deposits its moisture in the form of a 
fog, which freezes into. a fine gossamer 
netting, or spicular icicles, dispersed 
through the atmosphere, and extremely 
minute, that might seem to pierce and ex- 
coriate the skin. The hoar frost settles 


.profusely, in fantastic clusters,on ay 


prominence. The whole su of 

sea steams likealime-kiln. Atlongih the 
dispersion of the mist and consequent 
clearness of the atmos 


phere, announce 
that the upper stratum of the sea itself 
become cooled to the same standard 5 
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sheet of ice spreads quickly over the summer, such excessive heat is accu- 

smooth expanse, and-often gains the mulated in the bays and sheltered spots, 

thickness of an;inch ina single night. that the.tar and’ pitch are sometimes 

The ' covered withya melted, and run down the ships’ sides. 

crowd: has: The ice, which obstructs the paviga- 

stop. aguinst™ibe: very diferent Kinds ; the one produces 

"me... ; one produced 

: " Cold’; and cowering bey the congelation offresh, and 1 ) other 
the lamp, the by that of salt-water. In those 





their hut becomes lined with a thick 
¢ “crust of.iee; and if they happen for an 
instant to open a window, the moisture 
of the confined ait is immediately pre- 
cipitated in the form of a shower of 
snow. As the frost continues to pene- 
trate deeper, the rocks are beard ata 
distance to split with loud explosions. 
The sleep of death seems to wrap up 

the scene in utter and oblivious ruia. 

In the month of May, the famished 
inmates venture to: leave their hut, in 
quest of fish on the margin of the sea. 
As be sun acquires + tye his 

er is greatly increased. e SLOW 
Peaduilhy Wastes awap—the ie dissolves 
apa d ‘wast fragments of it, de- 
tached from the cliffs, and undermined 
beneath, precipitate themselves on the 
shores the noise and crash of thun- 
der. The ocean is now unbound, and 
its icy dome broken up with tremendous 
rupture. The enormous fields of ice, 
thus set afloat, are, by the violence of 
winds and. currents, again dissevered 
and dispersed... Sometimes impelled in 
directions, they approach, and 

strike with a mutual shock, like the 
crash of worlds—sufficient, if opposed, 
to reduce to atoms, in a moment, the 
udest monuments of human power. 

Before the end of June, the shoals.of 
ice in the Arctic ‘seas are commonly 
divided, scattered, and dissipated. But 
the atmosphere is then almost continu- 
ally damp, and loaded with vapour.— 
At this season of the year a dense fog 
generally covers the surface of the sea, 
of a milder temperature indeed than the 
frost smoke, yet produged by the inver- 
sion of the same cause. The lower 
stratum of air, as.it successively touches 


table tracts, the snow which annually 
falls on the islands or coutinetits, being 
again dissolved by the of the 
summer's heat, pours forth numerous 
rills and limpid streams, which collect 
along the indented ‘shores, and in the 
deep bays, enclosed by precipitous rocks. 
There, this’ clear and gelid water soon 
freezes, and every successive year sup- 
plies an additional investing crust, till- 
after the lapse perhaps of several cen, 
turies, the icy mass rises at last to the 
size and aspect 





ing clifij',The melting of the suow, 
which Tax: ards deposited on such 
enorm F wise contribu 

to their growth ; y filling up the 
accidental holes or ices, it 

the whole impact and uni- 
form. Meanw 


the’ princiol 
destruction has already begun its ope- 
rations: the ceaseless agitation of the 
sea gradually wears and undermines the 
base of the icy mountain, till at length, 
by the action of its own accumulated 
weight, when it has perhaps attained an 
altitude of a thousand, or even two 
feet, it is torn from its frozen 

8, and precipitated, with tremen- 
dous plunge, into the abyss below.— 
This mighty launch now floats like a 
lofty on the ocean; till, driven 
southwards by winds. and currents, it 
insensibly wastes and dissolves away in 
So wale eee 

was.long disputed among the learn- 
ed, satay toe waters of the ocean are 
capable of being congealed; and m 
frivolous and absurd saueiinedt 
course, were advanced to prove the 
impossibility of thefact. But the ques- 
tion is now completely resolved ; and . 
the freezing of sea water is established 
both by observation and experiment.— 
The product, however, is an imperfect 
sort of ice, easily distinguishable from 
the result: of a regular. crystallization : 
itis incompact, and imperfectly 


us. 
While icebergs are the slow growth 
of ages, the fields or shoals of saline 
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enormous height and dimenaioga;. But 
the concretion of salt, water wants so- 
lidity, clearness, nd. strength, and 
never rises to any very considesable 
thickness, It seldom floats dusisg. more 
wee partof the year, thongh in, 

co 


ite atmosphere. Thisshining streak, 
which ks always brightest in clear 


old seasons scattered fragments may” 
_ be surprised by the early “Gest, ond a 


presegsed till the following summer. 
The whale-fishers enumerate several 
yarieties of the salt-water.ice. AV 
wie expanse of jt they call 9 
and one of smaller dimensions @ floe, 
When a field is dissevered by: a. sub- 
aqueous or mp swell, it breaks 
into numero s, seldom exceed~ 
ing forty or fifty yards in diameter, 
which, taken collectively, are termed a 
ck. This pack when. of 
road sliape, is called a patch, 
when much elongated, a stream. 
packs of ice are crowded and heaped 
together by violent winds, but they 
again separate, and spread: 
calm weather. {fa ship’ 
through the floating pieces. 
called drift icé ; andthe ice 
to be loose or oy 
effect of abrasi 
ice’ are’ crumbled into ‘minute frag- 
merits, ‘this collection is called. brash 
tee. ‘A portion of ice rising above the 
eommon level, is termed a huminock, 
being’ produced by the squeezing of 
one oe above another. These hum; 
mocks or protuberances break the uni- 
form’ ‘surtace'of the ice, and give it a 
most diversified and. fantastic appear- 
ance. ‘They are numeroosin the hea! 
packs, ‘and along the edges of the ice- 
fields, reaching to the height of thirty 
feet. The terifi sludge is a by 
the sailors to the soft and erent 
crystals which the frost forms when it 
first attacks the ruffled stirface of the 
ocean, As these increasé, they have 
some effect, He oil. to still the se- 
condary waves’; but they are prevent- 
ed feom ‘coates¢ing tnto 2 continuous 
sheet, by the agitation which still pre- 
vails¢ and théy form small discs, round- 
ed by continual atirition, and scarcet 
three inches in diaméter, ‘calléd pi 
cakes. Sometimes ‘these again untt 
into cireutar ‘piéces, perhaps: a‘ foot 
thick, and many yards in cireumference. 
1» The fields, aid other coltections of 
floating icd; ‘are ‘often discovered'dt a 
great distanes, py that singular \ 
ance on the verge of the’ fotizon, 
which the Dutéh seamen Neve termed 
see-blink. It: is a stvatem <6f- fucld 
whiteness, oceastoned th 
glare of light me wot A vom 
the durface of the ic agaist the op. 


puvery year, 
but. especially in hot seasous, they are 
partially detached from their seats, and 
whelmed into the deep sea. Ip Da- 


in vis’s Straits, those icebergs appear the 


most frequent; and about Disco Bay, 
where the soundings exceed 300 fa- 
thoms, masses of such enormous di- 
mensions are met with, that the Dutch 
seamen compare them to cities, . 
often bestow on them the, 
names of Amsterdam or- Hai They 
are carried towards the, J ic by.the 
current, which generally flogs from the 
north-east; and, after they ‘geach the 
warmer water of the lower latitudes, 
they rapidly dissolve, and finally dis- 
appear, probably in the space of a few 
months, 

The blocks of fresh-water ice ap- 

ar black, and they swim, in the sea ; 
ut show a fine emerald or, a! 4 hue, 
when brought up on the deck. Though 
erfectly transparent, like crystal, they 
Poensti ives inclose threads, or stream- 
lets, of air bubbles, extricated in the 
act of congelation, This pure ice, be- 
ing only a fifteenth part, lighter than 
fresh water, must sonidegeontly roject 
sont one-tenth as it swims on the sea. 
An iceberg. of, 2000 feet in height, 
would, therefore, afier it ffoated, stifi 
tise 200 feet above the surface of the 
water, Such perhaps may be consi- 
dered as nearly the extretue dimen- 
sions, Those thountains of ice may 
even acquire more elevation at a dis- 
tance from land, both from the snow 
which falls on them, and frdm the co- 


_ptons ‘va whieh tate and 
Cooigeel on thelr sui 


Cbg 
netal, they are 


face." Bat in ge- 
pat by A ds 
Fake “Athanthe 


ed 


et ee weet et eh 





riment, that, if the, water in which they. 
floas had only the: temperature of 42°, 
1@ would loae\the thi 


4u) 


or permanent 


a Yi 
disruption of gtactal’ crast which 


* binds the regions of the north. But 


} ever! were thisice once removed, a si- 


ees a 
or t 
Cinthuade, Wihin. ty 


lous blocks. 


ons, 

remain, by their mere inertia, so \ 
on the water, a8 commonly to serve 
for the mooring of vessels: employed 
in the whale fishezy. In such cases, 
however, it is & necessary precaution 
to lengthen out the cables, and ride at 
some distance from the frozen cliff; 
Gecause, tlie fragments of ice, which 
the si term calves, are frequently 
detached from the under part of the 
mass, and ,darting upwards, acquire 
such @ velocity in their ascent, that 
they would infallibly strike holes into 
the ship’s bottom. 

As heat is absorbed in the process of 
thawing, soit is again evolved in the 
act of congélation. The annual forma- 
tion and destraction of ice within the 
Arctic Circle, isthence a beautifill pro- 
vision of nature, for mitigating the ex- 
cessive ihequality of te ure. 
Had only dry land been opposed to the 
sun, it would ‘have been Peary: 
scorched by his incessant heams 
summer, atid perished in the darkness 
of winter by the most intensé and pene- 
tating cold. None of the animal of 
vegetable tribes could at all have sup- 
ported such extremes. But in ttre ac- 
tual arrangement, the surplus’ heat of 
summer fs spent in melting away the 
ite Ape aed iy tae in baer A 
partly sup ; é influence of the 
progréss PP cougelition. As long asicé 
rémaitis to thaw, or water to’ freeze; 
tie‘ temperatare’ of the atmosphere cen 
never vary beyoud certain Hmits. Su 
is' thé hardiony '6f the systenr; and dal? 

ence’ dird observation forbid us 


amiter collection would soon suceeed, 


“glnce it isalways the effect, and not the 


that ice first cooled ‘the air, and that 
= cold air next increased the fields of 
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THE. NATIVES OF NEW SOUTH 
ty WALES. 
Extract from the Journal of an Ex- 
rhe across the Blue Mountaine 


Wales. 
River we met 
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gree fartlier that the poor forked ani- 
mals of warmer ate, inasmach 
as they s the art of very neatly 
sewing together, ‘with the sinews of the 
pa oer and emu, cloaks of skins, 
the’ hide of which they also carve in the 
insidewith a world of figures. They 
us¢'these cloaks forthe sole purpose of 
keeping themselves warm, and have as 
little sense of decency as the natives 
arotind Sydney; for in the ttiddle of 
the’ day, wien the weather is warm, 
they throw back their cloaks across 
their shoulders. They appear'to be a 
harmless race, with nothing ferocious 
io their mantiérs or countenance. They 
are perfectly cheerful, laughing at every 
thing they see, and repeating ‘every 
thing they hear: ‘For the rest, fittte 
ean be added to Colénet Collins’s‘ece 
count of the natives of New South 
Wales.’ Their numbers 


or forty ‘miles’ will’ rexel’ the: circem- 
ference of each fariily’s peregrinations: 
The tribes about our first’ settlements 
are as ignorant of the country beyond 
the midtintdins ‘ts ‘the ‘edlonists wéeres 
and Sticli is the sterility of the grea 

part’of Mr. Oxtey’s frst interior route, 


that he: tttet with only twentytwo fu- 
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diens.in a journey of five months. Of 
the persons of the natives. of New South 
Wales, I think Colonel Collins. has 
given too unfavourable a Their. 


faces have generally (npr opinion) ple 


too much good-nature to :bg jutely 
hideous, and (to my teste) thegdo not 
imitate humanity so as the 
African negro. Their hair-is not woolly ; 
their heads are fiot dog-like; nor are 
inayat dum agpep gvedpoet aria 
man very ; as: 
theic leannesssiahe a they — fe = nd 
so poor a country? From 

bourhood of our settlements, we have 
scared the kap ,and:the emu, and 
left these. peor- lards ofthe .creation no 
created food, bute. few, opposums, and 
a tenancy in common. with us of fish. 
Together with their tumbers, their 
customs and mgnners.arein a state of 
decay.. The ceremony of extracting 
the right upper front tooth from the jaw 
of adults (so fully described and pic- 
tured by Colonel ) is nearly ob- 
solete in the. neighbourhood of our set- 
tlements ; and zheeustom is by no means 
universal iv the igland. . But the corro- 
bory, ,or night-dance, . still obtains. 
This festivity is performed in very good 
time and not anpleasing tune.. The 
song is sung by .a few males and fe- 
males, who'take no.part in the dance. 
One of the band beats dime by knock- 
ing ove stick ‘another. The 
music begins withghigh note; and gra- 
dually sinks to thp-octave, whenee it 
rises again iefmediagely p. The 
dancers breathe in like .pa- 
viours, and the general step consists in 
opening the knees with a conyulsive 
shake to the music; but octasionally 
they thrid the mazes.of oneanother with- 
out any confusion. . They stripe them- 
selves down the waist, and ‘paint their 
Sem. with = 8 el red ~_ ; 
and in compliment.te,Huropean - 
cacy, wear boughs - their loins. 
The glare of fires gives a picturesque 
effect to the savage scene, and the 
dance works up the rmers to a 
sublime enthusiasm. Ihave been th 
minute, because in a few years perhaps 
even the corrobory will be no more, so 
sophisticated do they become from their 
pernicious association with the convicts, 
who sow the seeds of drunkenness in 
the prolific soil of savage indolence. A 
rum or even sugar cask, filled with 
water, furnishes these poor creatures 
with an intoxicating liquor; and, the 
invasions of civilization are reproached 
with the introduction of a new. vice, 
which operates as an inflamer of all 


their old ones. It fs a melanchol: 
‘ rr as 


to witness the drunken 


to whom civilization can never bring 
the comforts of food, rai 


which it necessarily carries along with 
it. That these unfortunate were 
comparatively ignorant of the crime of 
evil speaking, before we came amon 
them, is proved by the broken Englis' 
=e erred = aaa tion, with 
w ute their native ton 
The effect of:this would be | yen; 
were not the cause pitiable. Truly, 
Botany Bay isa bad school for them ; 
bat they have not learnt of the convicts 
to lie or to steal,: Perhaps it is better 
that their name'should:pass away from 
the earth. They: not serve; and 
they are too indolent end poor in spirit 
to become masters. They would always 
be drones in the hive of an industrious 
colony. Nevertheless, they are not 
without the stamp of their maker's 
image, cut in ebony (as old Fuller says) 
instead of ivory. They bear themselves 
erect, and address Phe with confidence ; 
always with goodshumour and often 
with grace. Théy:“ate not common 
beggars, although théy accept of our 
carnal things, in return for the fish and 
oysters, which are almost all we have 
left them for their support. They are 
the Will Wimbles of the colony ; the 
carriers of news and fish; the gossips 
of the town ; the loungera.on the quay. 
They know everybody, and understand 
the nature of everybody’s business,‘ al- 
though they have none of their own— 
but this. They give a seep f to the 
land ; and their: honest naked simplicity 
affords a relief to the eye from the hy- 
pocritical lour.of the yellow-clad con- 
vict. The warlike features of the tribes 
which surround our settlements are now 
quite effaced; the savages are forbid- 
den to enter the towns with their spears, 
and, they cheerfully comply with this 
requisition. They have a bowing ac- 
quaintance with every body, and scat- 
ter their how d’ye do’s with an air of 
friendliness and equality, and with a 
perfect English accent, undebased by 
the massas, and misses, and me-no's, 
of West Indian slavery. They have 


‘. been tried to be brought up from in- 


fancy as servants; but they have al- 
ways ron away to the woods. Our 
government has also instituted a small 
school for the education of native black 
children. Some of their parents (parti- 
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married and housed 
out of the school, but they will not. set- 
Ue: their instinetive:relish for the ver- 
min and range of the 
eradicated 


woods cannot be 


413 


their AWids, are ‘fit to gather. We 
have now lived among them more than 
thirty years, and yet, like. the North 
American Indians, they have adopted 
none of our grts of life, with the excep- 
tion of exchanging their stone hatchets 
aud shell fish-hooks for our iron ones. 
They will never become builders or 
cultivators, or m or mariners, 
like the New Zeal or the South 
Sea Islanders; nor: indeed, till they 
cease to be at all, will they ever be 
other than they are? They are the 
ont savages in the ‘world; whe¢annot 
feel that they are.naked; and we are 


ugh taught in the Scriptures, that the eyes 


uisite relish for a fine fat 

‘om! that-eats theswim- 

the tadpole, the 

‘ 3 swallows thé 

old rat and the dit 3 drinks the 
green mantle of thé standing pool. But 
let us talk with this philosopher.” If 
he is the most ind ependent, who has the 
fewest wants, the houseless Australian 
is certainly our superior: ‘‘he owes 
the worm no silk, the beast no hide, 
the she: p no wool, the cat no perfume :” 
he looks upon us as “ sophisticated ;’’ 
but he always ¢reat# our persons with 
respect, although Remholds our servants 
very cheap; at@:looks down with a 
kind of stoical upon the various 
articles of comfort, to which we have 
made ourselves slaves. He has so no- 
tion of that inferiority to us, the oppres- 
sion of which feeling reduces the New 
Zealanders and South Sea Islanders al- 
most to despair; and he despises the 
eomforts of civilization, although he 
has nothing of his own but his *‘ hollow 
tree and liberty,” without even the 
** crust of bread.” What thenmust be 
his opinion of our servants ?—men and 
women, who sacrifice their liberty and 
independence for the second-rate éom- 
forts of civilization, which they earn'by 
submitting to perform menial offices for 
those who enjoy the first-rate, and by 
ministering to their artificial wants ; 
for all which first-rate comforts the 
naked native has'‘a contempt. With us 
masters, all he contends for nevertbe- 
less is equality: he acknowledges the 
British Government, and even accepts 
from the Governor grants of his own 
trimonial land. Some of the Indians 
ave also seriously appliedto be allowed 
Convict-laieurers, as the settlers are, 
although they have not patience to re- 
main in the huts, which our government 
have built for them, till the maize and 
eabbages, that have been planted to 


of man cannot be ‘to. what we 
call a civilized or ar Hife, know- 
ing good and evil; tilt he ‘acquires a 
sense of (perhaps false) shame; or 
fear,”’ as it is called in the Bible. The 
Payaguas and Albayas are abominated 
by the other South American Indians, 
because they are unacquainted with 
modesty. They have plenty of clothes, 
but they make a bad use of them (says 
the historian of the Abipones), for 
they cover those parts of the body 
which may be exposed, and bare. those 
which modesty commauds to ‘be con- 
cealed. This is precisely the conse- 
quence of giving clothes to the Austra- 
lians: they think.themselves fastidi- 
ously dressed when: they have got a 
jacket or. gs:old eogg.on; and twenty 
mene with European 

a@. failsto shamp 
mm, however, (adds 
fer) of both nations 
grée of clothing which 
modesty requires. Now in Australia 
they,,are bo the man and his 
wife, end. med ; and it is 
therefore I. ge savages will 
are. An in- 


} native institution 

les (the Rev. R. 

this impediment to 

their civilization so strongly that he 

would compel them not to come into 

our towns naked ; but I doubt the - 

ticability both of the means and the 
end.—London Magazine. 





ON DRIVING. 

The art of driving is perhaps the 
most ancient mystery on record, and to 
their skill in this science the moderns 
owe much of their comforts in this life. 
Some drive, others are driven—but 
all start in life for the same goal, though 
for want of good coachmanship we 
daily perceive. so many break down 
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upon the road. Thehigh-bred back of thekde.are who think by spleéhi-and 


ton dashes off four in hand, with a 
team of thorough-bred blood tits, who’, 
run as long as he can find whipcord, 
or they have a leg to upon, 
‘ Push along,” cries the? rift, 
till his horses heads swell Joo big to 
pass the stabledoor—his bang-up ve- 
hicle is perience ong by ‘the sheriff, 
and the dashing Jehu himself is driven 
in a common rattler to the confines of 
Banco Regis, wherehe undergoes rus- 
tication, purifying, and penance, and 
for the#€mainder of his life is driven 
about by a black-muzgled whip, yclept 
Despair. "Phe very site “of the. 
foregoing is yéur,.old crusty citizen; 
who all hislife has driven along the 
road at & common joy‘trot pace, in a” 
taxed cart or a spring waggon, a sort 
of old-fashioned patent safety vehicle, 
as secure from au upset as a brewer's 
dray, and as heavy and wie as its 
owner is rich and ‘deep, till, on some 
Lord Mayor’s day, he steps out of his 
old crazy rumbler into the grand cock- 
ney gold cage, in which the citizens 
exhibit their annual Zions in a proces- 
sional raree-show, and drives through 
the town in a new bob-wig, with six 
horses and splendid liveries, and writes 
his name in the four per cents for a 
oe at least. Fashion drives one 
alf the world into #fogble, and law- 
yers the ronal drives some 
folks mad, and mony foo often 
drives his passengets to Doeiprs’ Com- 
mons, or upsets them omahe toad be- 
fore they have half finished the journey. 
The gamester drives a desperate filly 
called Fortune, who too often proves a 
miller, and kicks ber driver offthe box. 
British soldiers ; 
enemies of theif 
go where they 










chants drive on #ptesperous specula- 
tion in all parts of. the world. The 
ladies, the dear delightful fascinating 
creatures, have a thousand ways of 
driving poor male animals about. The 
single ones drive their beaus in silken 
strings, with a light snaffle bit suited 
to their £ender mouths, and tickle them 
into a trot with the promise of a kiss, 
or lure them on through the hymeneal 
turnpike at a break-neck pace, by the 
magic witchery of eyes, bright as the 
star that guides Aurora’s car: the mar- 
ried pair, who seek the road to bliss, 
drive gently on with happiness and 
love—two leaders that will not bear 
the whip, but yoked together with 

od traces, are sure to perform the 
journey well. Some female charioteers 


‘‘ones only harnessed to the. 


jealousy to drive, and some tre all their 
Ae trying to-drive their spouses 

ya curb and break ; but let these last 
bewere how they rein'ep their bipeds 
too tight, lest they should prove restive, 
and make a plunge of the road, that no 
kicking-strap will rectify. But “* Res 
est soliciti plena timoris amor :’’ the 
first pair that were ever yoked together 
were driven out of Paradise for diso- 
bedience, and we poor mortals, their 
unoffending descendants, are in conse- 
quence doomed to be driven about by 
old Sinand his satellites to the end of 
time. , 

: Virgil deifies the heroes of the whip, 
and assigns @ peculiar place in heaven 
for the expert,charioteer. Horace im- 
mortalizes a godd. coachman—* evihit 
ad deos.” €icera;telis us, that to. gain 
a race by skill*iposachmanship. was 
considered next toa triumph among the 
Romans, and the Spartans rewarded the. 
successful in their chariot races with an 
honourable post inthe army. Minerva 
is said to haye been the first who drove 
four in hand. When ASneas took Pan- 
darus into his chariot to fight Diomed, 
he offered him his choice to fight or 
drive, thereby inaplying that. the last 
was equal in honour: with the first. Ho- 
mer safficiently proves that driving was 
in use.previous to riding horses ;. for of 
all his heroes, both Grecians and Tro- 


jans,* »of them appear on horse- 
back be gses and Diomedes. The 
chariots ancients had no more 


than :two horses coupled together, if we 
except the account given of the tyrant. 
Nero, whois stated to have driven ten. 
In the earliest periods of our own coun- 
try, the war-chariots of the ancient Bri- 
tons were ma with so much skill 
and dexterity that they. struck terror 
into the Romans; and Ceasar admits 
that he found them most formidable en- 
gines, armed with scythes at their axle- 
trees. Ossian’s deseription of the car 
of Cachullius and his horses ;, Homer’s 
account of the horses of Pallas anda 
chariot race, and the sublime composi- 
tion of the. Mantuan bard on the same 
subject, kave always been considered 
among their greatest beauties. The 
first chariot introduced into the Olym- 
pic Hippodrome was drawn by four 
horses ranged abreast, the two middle 
ke ; the 
outside horses were faste by their 
traces like what the moderaos term out- 
riggers. The most singular part of 
their games was the races for colts as 
well as aged horses, and their regulat- 
ing the distance accordingly; but as it 
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ance of weight for age, the distance 
supposed to ‘ 
was about six Grecian miles, and: by" 
colts four, the Grecian mile being abow 

a fifth less than ours. ‘The Stadium, or 
place where these races were run, has 
been likened to the Derby race-conrse 
—one.with two good sides, but shar, 

turns at each end; a pillar was erecte 

about the middle ofthe turn, which was 
to be passed as near as possible with- 
out touching it, in the manner that our 
racers go round the posts: the rapidity 
with which they whirled along these 
cumbrous machines may be gathered 


from the statement, that they turned . 


the corner no less than twélve times in 
one heat; the interest excited by & 
chariot-race with the ancients was pro- 


wee digious, and the highest honours were 


- paid to the skill and courage of the 
= Victor. The value set upon the accom- 
“Plishment of driving is evident from the 
amusing instructions of old Nestor to 
his son ; as also from what Theocritus 
relates of Hercules, whose father in- 
structed him in the art of coachmanship 
himself, though he left his other exer- 
cises to his masters.— Annals of Sport- 
Miscellantes. 
LONDON. =”, 
Houses, churches, mix’d| 
Streets cramm’d full in é 
Prisons, palaces contiguous, 
Simmers sad, and saints religious ; 
Gaudy things enough to tempt ye, 
Outsides show, insides empty ; 
Bubbles, beasts, mechanic arts, 
Coaches, wheelbarrows, and carts, 
Warrants, bailiffs, bills unpaid, 
Lords of laundresses afraid ! 
Eawyers, poets, priests, physicians, 
Noble, simple, all conditions ; 
Worth beneath a thread-bare cover, 





ai 
“weather, 


Villainy bedaub'd all over; Be c/22// 


Women black, fair and grey, 
» Women who can play and pay; 
Many a beau, not worth a shilling, 
Many a widow, not unwilling ; 
Many a bargain if you strike it, 
This is London, yet 1 like it. 
JACOBUS. 


THE STROKE OF DEATH. 

Tam nOw worth one hundred thou- 
sand poufits, said old Gregory, as he 
ascended a hill, part of an estate he 
hed just purchased. 

Iam now worth one hundred thou- 
sand pounds, and am bwt sixty-five 
years of age, hale and robust in my 


wouldiuppear without: the usual aflow- 
e ron by full aged horses: life 
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constitution; so Tit éat, and Bj) drink, 
and live merrily, ald the daysof my 





Iam now worth one hundred thou- 


. sand pounds, said old Gregory, as, he 


attained the summit of a hill, which 
commanded 4 full prospect of his estate : 
and here, said he, ’l an orchard ; 
and on that. spot I'li@avem pinery. 

Yon farm houses #hall come down, 
they interrupt my-view. 

Then what will become of the farm- 
Hh ? asked the steward, who attended 


m. “kK. 

That's their business, answered old 
Gregory; and that mill must not stand 

the stream, | 

-_ Then how will the villagers grind 
‘their corn? asked'the steward. 

That’s not my business, answered 
old Gregory. 

So old Gregory returned home—ate 
a hearty supper—d a bottle of port 
—smoked two pipes of tobacco—and 
fell into a profound slumber—from 
which he never more awoke. The 
farmers reside on their land—the mill 
stands upon the stream—and the villag- 
ers all rejoice in his death. tt 


MISERIES. 

Boasting in a coffee-room of your 
tiches, estates, &c. and your great in- 
fluence with the Minister, hinting at the 
same’ time,"it was; yout own fault you 
were not, returned. for the last vacant 
borough ;-to have one of ‘ The Select 
Committee, examining into the 
State. of sons’—draw aside the 
curtains of the next box, and tell you he 
remembers seeing your face at the Tread 
Mill; charges you with being a swin- 
dler ;. and. lets,you make your election 
whether you will be ,kigked out of the 
room, with all. yourblushing honours 
on your back, he: returned to the 
Tread Mill. 5 

G° To be walking with the woman of 


“your heart, and fondly whispering in 


her ear the many scenes of bliss yet to 
come, to find them all vanish at the 
rude touch of a bailiff, who arrests you 
on a bill for the sum of twelve pounds 
fourteen shillings and sevenpence, 
which is rehearsed in your ears, toge- 
ther with the plaintiff's name, profes- 
sion,. and costs of the action. 

Full dressed for a ball, and prac- 
tising the last new quadrille on: your 
way thither, to have your silk hose 
splashed by some mischievous urchins, 
or in turning round a corner, and ima- 
gining all the fine things you shall say 
to your partner, to run suddenly into 
the arms of a chimney-sweeper. 


——" 
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Fuad Gatherer. 
‘+ Tam bat a Gatherer and disposer of 
+ other men’s stuff.”"— Wotton. 


AN anecpore.—Convinced that pa- 
tience moderates every grief, a French- 







man conce' not speak bet- 
ter comfort joung widow, who the 
day before had@puried her husband, 
than by ad 


p posa, 
whose name was Patience, vivaciously 
asked, ‘‘ What! has he mentioned it 
to you?” | 


— 
L 
a 


“> 





ee LINEs 

visit to Plymouth, when he descended 
it to wi . 

in a diving-bell. j 


Why —_ Wesoyal Gloster's tale un- 


What levees, routs, what may’rs and 
maces. 
It may with truth in one short line be 


told, F 
He Piymouth saw, and divers’ plaoss. 


* Oh my Eye, Betty Martin.’’— 
Many of our most popular vulgarisms 
have their n in some whimsical 
rversion of language or fact. St. 
artin is one of the worthies of the 







~ 


INES 2 
On w Shipwreck. By the; Romish calendar, and a form of prayer 
wh wtteaye © Stipereet. Fee to him commences with the words “ Oh 


Against the rock the foaming billows mihi beati Martine,” which, by some». 


dash, 
Wider and wig spreads the gloom 
profound 
Save when illumift'd by the forky flash, 
While — of thunder ’mong the 
cliffs resound. 





.. BPIGRAM. 

Dick once ask’d Tom, if he could tell 
What made the British tar 

Fight.so much better than the French, 
Whene’er they were at war. 

Says Tom, “ all I know is this— 
(('m wrong though, I dare say) 

The Briton for his country fights, 
The Frenchman for his pay.” 





A WISH. 

O let me live in some sequester'd plain, 

Stranger to luxury, to vice, and pain ; 

Let sordid av'rice ne'er my heart pos- 
sess, 

But young-ey’d health my peaceful 
dwelling bless ; : 

‘¢ Rich in content,” and let my humble 


board, 

With weno setnrning nature yields, be 
8 ‘ 

And with, indulgent heaven! this one 
request, 

A Friend, let me, thy votary be blest ! 

EPITAPH ON MR. STRANGE, A LAWYER. 


Here lies an honest lawyer, and that’s 
Strange. 








EPITAPH ON A MAN NAMED STRANGE. 
Here lies John Strange, 
Who's face did change, 
When he fell down dead, 
By the side of his bed. 





desperate fellow who was more pro 
to punning than praying, has furnish 
the plebeian phrase so well known in 
modern circles of horse-laughter. 





EPITAPH OW- AN INFANT IN WISBEACH 
: CHURCH-YARD. 
Beneath a sleeping infant lies, 
To earth her body’s lent, 
ore glorious she'll hereafter rise, 
Though not more innocent. 


And when th’ arch l’s trump. all 
blow, tenes ~~ ye 









Is with bodies join ; 
Mill wish their lives below, 
Had'Depnies short as thine. 
TO READERS AND CORRE- 
SPONDENTS. 


We this day redeem our pledge to the 
public, by presenting with our Sup- 
plementary Number a Map, engraved 

* on steel, exhibiting all the discoveries 
of Captain Parry, in his two voyages, 
as well as those of Captains Ross and 
Franklin. This is the only Map which 
points out the wintering places of our 
gallant countrymen in the last expedi- 


tion. 
Numerous favours have been 


insertion, but we must defer replying 
to them more particularly until our 
next, when Edgar shall have a place. 
Articles of select, neglected, and con- 
temporary Biography, will always be 
acceptable. 








Published y J. LIMBIRD, 355, Strand, 
werd Be or NEO. and volt by 
DOLBY, 299, Strand. ee 
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